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INTRODUCTION 


The way of the Lord and the way of the soul 


The wise make spiritual discipline, abandonment of this world and 
other such things the primary condition for their thoughts to be free 
enough to receive spiritual matters. For spiritual things do not 
impart their effects unless the place [of reception] is emptied, made 
ready and turned towards their standpoint of view. Those who know 
God know that the relationship of all things to God is [but] one 
single relation. Thus they witness Him in everything and nothing 
veils them from Him.1 


When Ibn ‘Arabi began to devote himself in earnest to the 
spiritual Way in the year 580/1184, he frequented several 
different spiritual masters in Seville. Amongst them were a 
number who had been disciples of Ibn Mujahid,2 one of the 
most famous Sufis of the day. Ibn Mujahid’s creed was based 
upon the following hadith of the Prophet: “Reckon with 
yourselves before you are brought to the Reckoning (on the Day 
of Judgment).” 


He would make a note of all his thoughts, actions, words, what 
he had heard and similar things. After the prayer of nightfall he 
would seclude himself in his room and go over all his actions of 
that day that demanded repentance and repented of them. He 
would do likewise with all that called for his gratitude. He 
would then compare his actions with what was required of him 
by the Sacred Law. Having done this he would sleep a little, 
after which he would rise to say his litanies (wird) and pray in 
accordance with the custom of the Prophet. Thus he would 
sleep and pray alternately throughout the night.3 


According to Ibn ‘Arabi, this shaykh was once visited by the 
Almohad Sultan, Abu Ya’qub, who asked him whether he ever 
felt lonely living on his own. He replied: “Intimacy with God 
abolishes all loneliness — how can I be alone when He is always 
present with me?” Ibn ‘Arabi himself followed Ibn Mujahid’s 
teachings on self-discipline, and states that he benefited 
immensely from those who had been taught by him. 


Modern times seem to have little in common with the 
simplicity of this kind of medieval world, where extremes of 
asceticism were commonly practised. Yet in all true spiritual 
traditions rigorous self-discipline is part of the training, be it by 
way of retreats, fasts or other kinds of abstentions. The value of 
such self-discipline lies solely in it being directed towards an 
aim: Reality alone, as It is in Itself. It is clear that in the case of 
Ibn Mujahid, for example, his whole approach was dictated by 
love of God, his desire to conform as closely as possible to the 
Divine Will and to follow the model of the Prophet Muhammad. 
In Ibn ‘Arabi’s case, too, critical self-examination was subsumed 
within complete devotion to, and remembrance of, God. His 
focus was always, unwaveringly, God’s Unity and incessant Self- 
Revelation. 


Like all great masters of spirituality, Ibn ‘Arabi delineates two 
fundamental and complementary facets of the Way: on the one 
hand, the belief in and knowledge of how things are in reality, 
based on the premise of God’s Unity, and the ways that He has 
revealed Himself from time immemorial - the destination and 
aim; and on the other hand, the practice, the means of 
achieving the aim, which starts from where each person finds 
themselves, ignorant of reality, not yet having arrived. Writers 
from all traditions have spoken of the myriad pitfalls of the 
spiritual quest, and have laid out a programme for their 
disciples involving stages and states that must be passed 
through if one is to reach the reality of the Divine Beloved. Ibn 
‘Arabi’s “spiritual method” tends to be built more upon dialectic 
and paradox. For example, his attitude is revealed in the way 
he speaks of an encounter with two of his masters in al-Andalus 


during his youth: 


I was once in Seville with my master Abu al-Abbas al-‘Uryani 
and he said to me: “My son, concern yourself with your Lord! “ 
I left his house exhilarated, reeling under the effect of the 
teaching he had given me. I then went to see my master Abu 
‘Imran Misa b. ‘Imran al-Martuli in his mosque (where he was 
imam), which was called the Mosque of al-Rida. I greeted him 
and he welcomed me, and then he said: “My son, concern 
yourself with your soul (nafs)!” So I said to him: “Master, you 
have told me to concern myself with my soul, while our master 
Ahmad [al-‘Uryani] told me: “Concern yourself with your 
Lord.” What am I to do?” He replied: “My son, each of us 
instructs you according to the requirements of his own spiritual 
state, but what the master Abu al-Abbas has indicated to you is 
preferable, and may God grant us that!” Then I went back to 
al-‘Uryani and told him what had happened. He said to me: 
“My dear child, both points of view are correct: Abu ‘Imran has 
spoken to you about the beginning and the way to follow 
(tariq), while I have drawn your attention to the final end of the 
quest (the Divine Companion who is ever-present, rafiq), so that 
when you follow the way your spiritual aspiration will be raised 
higher than that which is other than God.” 


This dual approach is very characteristic of Ibn Arabi’s 
teaching, and he plays with the two rhyming terms Spiritual 
Way (tariq) and Divine Companion (rafiq) to show that they are 
inextricably linked. God is simultaneously ever-present and the 
end-point of the spiritual journey. Even though we may be full 
of internal chatter and gossip, lost in the crowd of states, filled 
with insatiable wants, asleep and forgetful of our real nature, 
there is always the spark of new life from the One “who is 
closer to [man] than his jugular vein” (Q.50.16). For Ibn ‘Arabi, 
the desire to turn away from normal gratifications towards the 
Truth Itself is already a response, because we are desired; we 
only seek because we are sought. As he succinctly exhorts his 
reader elsewhere, 


Therefore, my brother, follow this Path and say “the 
Companion, the Companion”, so that you can join with Him 
without any separation, and separate from Him without any 
connection, and your shadows will always bow down to Him, 
morning and evening!5 


The writing of the Hilyat al-abdal 


The Hilyat al-abdal must rank as one of the most popular short 
treatises written by Ibn ‘Arabi, as attested by the many copies 
to be found in manuscript libraries throughout the world. Its 
enduring popularity may be due to the practical nature of the 
text, addressing the methodology of the spiritual Path in deep 
but accessible terms. As the author explains in his introduction 
to the work, it was written in response to a specific request 
made by two of his closest companions, Badr al-Habashi and 
Muhammad b. Kh§alid al-Sadafi, while he was in Mecca. They 
had asked him to write something for them “from which they 
could benefit concerning the Path of the hereafter (tariq al- 
akhira)”. 

The Meccan period of Ibn ‘Arabi’s life can be viewed as the 
fulcrum of his earthly existence. Born in Murcia in 560/1165, 
he spent some 36 years in the Muslim West, the Maghrib, and 
another 36 years in the Muslim East, the Mashriq, with about 3 
years in Mecca in between. This three-year period both 
connects and differentiates the two halves of Ibn ‘Arabi’s life. 
To give some idea of how cataclysmic his Meccan period was, 
let us recall how it was in Mecca that he met the Youth with no 
name, through whose silent instruction he began the writing of 
the enormous Futuhat al-Makkiya;® it was in Mecca that his 
status as Seal of Muhammadian Sainthood was confirmed in a 
glorious vision of the Prophet;7 it was in Mecca that he had the 
dream of the two bricks and his encounter with the Ka‘ba;8 it 
was in Mecca that love of women was first evoked in his heart 
by the beautiful Nizam, source of the inspiration for his 
wonderful collection of poems, the Tarjuman al-ashwaq;? and it 


was in Mecca that he first savoured the pleasures of married 
life, marrying and becoming a father.!° His literary output 
during this time was also prodigious: apart from the first 
chapters of the Futtihat, he composed the Ruh al-quds (which 
includes stories of the saintly men and women he had known in 
the Maghrib),11 the Mishkat al-anwar (one of the first written 
collections of hadith qudsi),!2 the Taj al-Rasa’il (a collection of 
eight love-letters to the Ka‘ba) and the Hilyat al-abdal. 


The Hilyat al-abdal was written in the year 599 /January 
1203 in Ta’if in the space of an hour,!3 while on a visit to the 
tomb of the Prophet’s cousin, ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas. Ibn ‘Abbas 
is one of the great figures of early Islam: blessed with a 
prodigious memory and great insight, he was famed for his 
interpretation of the Quran. Ibn ‘Arabi refers to him as one of 
the elite group of saints known as the singulars (afrdd). He also 
quotes Ibn ‘Abbas’s comment on a particular verse in the Quran 
regarding the seven heavens!4: “If I were to explain its true 
meaning, you would stone me for being an unbeliever” —- as we 
shall see later, the mention of the heavens is not so 
unconnected or insignificant in connection with the particular 
kind of saints known as abdal (the Substitutes or the Spiritually 
Transformed). Just as Ibn ‘Abbas expounded the meanings of 
the revelation of the Quran, so Ibn ‘Arabi in this treatise 
explains the meaning behind a revelatory incident drawn from 
his own experience. It is therefore fitting that at Ibn Abbas’s 
resting-place Ibn ‘Arabi should have been inspired to expound 
upon the spiritual discipline that truly frees man into a different 
world, and those who are masters of it. 


In his introduction Ibn Arabi explains the reason behind his 
writing of this treatise : “I have written this booklet [for my 
companions] and entitled it: “The Adornment of the Spiritually 
Transformed and those spiritual knowledges and states that 
manifest from it’ (Hilyat al-abdal wa ma yazharu ‘anha min al- 
ma‘arif wa al-ahwal), that it may be for them and others of some 
assistance upon the Path to true happiness.” 


The Spiritually Transformed Saints (abdal) 


The abdadl (sing, badal, lit. “substitutes” or “successors”, but can 
also mean “generous” and “noble”) are a special category of 
saint mentioned by the Prophet Muhammad in various 
accounts. Many of these are apparently contradictory. For 
example, Muhammad is reported to have said that the abdal in 
his community number 30 and are similar to the Prophet 
Abraham (Ibn Asakir, 1/60-1), while according to another 
report, which ‘Ali b. Abi Talib quotes in response to being 
urged to curse the people of Syria, “the abddl are in al-Sham 
(Greater Syria) and they number 40 men; whenever one of 
them dies, God substitutes him with another. By means of them 
God brings down the rain, gives victory over their enemies, and 
averts punishment from the people of al-Sham” (ibn Hanbal, 
1/112; Ibn ‘Asakir, 1/60). Even to this day there is a special site 
associated with the abdal in Damascus, the so-called “Cave of 
the Forty”, where the replacement of one saint by another is 
reputed to take place. 


In Sufi literature there are also marked differences in the way 
the term is used and understood. Most authors consider them, 
on the basis of a hadith, as part of the hierarchy of saints, whose 
total number they take to be 365 (300 on the heart of Adam, 40 
on the heart of Noah or Moses, 7 on the heart of Abraham, 5 on 
the heart of Gabriel, 3 on the heart of Michael and finally 1 on 
the heart of Seraphiel). Ibn ‘Arabi, on the other hand, while 
agreeing with this perspective from one point of view, adds that 
through unveiling he has been shown that the total number of 
saints is 589 (all of whom, apart from the Muhammadian Seal, 
are to be found in every age).15 


The early Sufis tended to stress the visible acts which the 
abdal performed. Thus, according to Abu Talib al-Makki, they 
are characterized by satisfaction with God, compassion towards 
His creatures, purity of heart and the ability to give wise 
counsel to the community.!6 ‘Abd Allah Ansan states that they 
avoid killing living creatures and are capable of miraculous acts 
of grace (karamat), without falling prey to self-deception or 


pride.1!7 


The abdal according to Ibn ‘Arabi 


In Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings there are many different kinds of saint 
((wali). What they all have in common is the fact that they 
“have been taken charge of (tawalla) by God, by His helping 
them in their struggles against the four enemies: the passions 
(hawa), the self (nafs), the world (dunyd) and the devil 
(shaytan); and the knowledge of these pillars (arkdn) is the 
knowledge spoken of by al-Muhasibi”.18 


Ibn ‘Arabi provides us with a much more detailed picture of 
the abdal, their place within the saintly hierarchy, their 
functions and their relationship to the Divine Names. He tells us 
there are seven abdal at any one time.!9 They are under the 
jurisdiction of the Pole (qutb), and have the power to break 
through the normal bounds of time and space by appearing in 
two places simultaneously. At the same time the term can 
sometimes be used to refer to the elite group of saints: the Pole, 
the two Imams and the four Supports (awtdd), although more 
commonly he uses it to designate a further category since the 
Supports are made up of the Pole and the two Imams (see 
below on letters). 


He relates the seven abdal to other sevens. Firstly, each is 
responsible for a different “clime” (iglim) or terrestrial region. 
The idea of “clime” was inherited from the Greek tradition (Gk, 
KA.(Ua), and was used to describe a zone extending in longitude 
from one edge of the inhabited world to the other, situated 
between two lines of latitude. Traditionally there were said to 
be seven (although some Arab writers increased these to 14 or 
16), and each zone was also conceived of as being under the 
rulership of one of the seven known planetary bodies. 


Each of the abdal therefore derives his terrestrial 
responsibility from walking in the footsteps of a prophet, not as 
a temporal figure but as the spiritual reality who has 
jurisdiction over one of the seven planetary heavens. Just as 


each clime is under a particular planet, so each badal is under 
the prophetic reality of a particular heaven. These are the seven 
heavens of the ascension (mi’7rdj), upon which the Prophet 
Muhammad was taken by Gabriel and which is accomplished 
spiritually by his heirs.20 We may summarize his exposition in 
the following table : 


Abdal In the footsteps of Heaven Planet 


l. Abraham (Ibrahim) 7th Saturn 
2. Moses (Misa) 6th Jupiter 
3. Aaron (Harin) Sth Mars 

4. Enoch (Idris) 4th Sun 

5. Joseph (Yusuf) 3rd Venus 

6. Jesus (‘Isa) 2nd Mercury 
za Adam Ist Moon 


He also mentions that John the Baptist (Yahya) participates 
in two of these heavens, alternating between Aaron and Jesus. 
To the hearts of the seven abddl are revealed some of the 
realities of these prophets and the secrets and mysteries of their 
planetary spheres.?1! 


In addition, each badal is attached as servant to a particular 
Divine Name, through which God observes the person and 
which is dominant over them. These Names, which are known 
as the seven Divine Attributes, the fundamental principles of all 
manifestation, govern the abdal so that each badal is known as: 


. ‘Abd al-Hayy (Living) 

. ‘Abd al-‘Alim (Knowing) 

. ‘Abd al-Murid/Wadud (Desiring/Ever-Loving)22 

. ‘Abd al-Qadir (Powerful/Able)23 

. ‘Abd al-Shakur (Grateful)24 

. ‘Abd al-Sam?’ (Hearing) 

. ‘Abd al-Basir (Seeing) 

Although Ibn ‘Arabi does not specify which Name belongs to 
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which badal, leaving his schema somewhat open to the insight 
of his readers, elsewhere in the Futthdt he correlates these 
Divine Names to specific days of the week, and therefore 
implicitly to the prophetic realities who rule them and the abdal 
who represent them. He states that the movement of each day 
comes from one of the Divine Attributes, as follows: 


¢ Sunday (day of Enoch/Idris): Hearing, since there is nothing in 
the world that does not hear the Divine Command ‘Be’ (kun) 
in the state of its non-existence 


* Monday (day of Adam): Life, as there is no part of the world 
that is not alive 


* Tuesday (day of Aaron): Seeing, since everything witnesses its 
Creator 


* Wednesday (day of Jesus): Will, as all things endeavour to 
glorify the One who gave them existence 


* Thursday (day of Moses): Power, since there is nothing in 
existence that is not able to repeat the praises (thand’) of the 
Creator 


¢ Friday (day of Joseph): Knowledge, as there is no part of the 
world that does not know its Creator by virtue of its own 
self 


* Saturday (day of Abraham): Speaking, since all things are 
speaking in praise (hamd) of their Creator 


We may also note here that these ‘days’ represent the order of 
creation as experienced by each creature, from the state of non- 
existence to the state of worldly existence.25 


Furthermore, he records elsewhere26 that each _ badal 
possesses a verse from the Quran which functions as his sacred 
privilege or contemplative mode of being (hijjir) and spiritual 
station (maqam). These seven verses, which indicate successive 
degrees of contemplation and realization, summarize the stages 
in the coming-into-being of the fully Human Being (insdan): 


1. “There is nothing like His Likeness” (Q.42.11) 
2. “The seas would run out before the Words of my Lord are 


exhausted” (Q.18.109) 


3. “[in the earth are Signs for those of sure faith] and within 
yourselves, do you then not see?” (Q.51.21) 


4. “O would that I were dust!” (Q.78.40) 


5. “Question the people of remembrance if it should be that you 
do not know” (Q.16.43) 


6. “I commit my affair to God” (Q.40.44) 


7. “We offered the trust [to the heavens and the earth and the 
mountains, but they refused to carry it and were afraid of it; 
and man carried it]” (Q.33.72) 


Only with the realization of the seventh degree of the Divine 
“trust” (amdna) is the real rank of Adamic Man reached, in 
which the human being can truly be said to be created in the 
Divine image. 

In yet another mode of expressing this sevenfold mystery, Ibn 
Arabi describes seven of the letters of the Arabic alphabet as 
the equivalent of the abddl. As Denis Gril has remarked, “the 
letters, like Man, receive the Divine Discourse. They are thus 
capable of expressing all realities (haqd’iq), especially those 
realities that make up the human world. Their order follows a 
hierarchy similar to that of the Initiates.”2” Thus the alif stands 
for the Pole (qutb), the waw and ya’ for the two Imams, the nun 
for the fourth Support (watad), and these four letters plus ta’, 
kaf and ha’ equate to the seven abdal. The first three letters and 
their vowel equivalents (a, u and i) with the nun are the signs of 
Arabic syntax, with all its movements through case endings, 
conjugation and number. The final three letters specifically 
represent the verb’s pronominal suffixes, ie. the substitution of 
one person for another (I, you, he/she): for Ibn ‘Arabi these are 
not simply different persons as such, but rather the various 
aspects of one person seen from different points of view. This 
helps to explain the essential principle of inter changeability 
among the human abdal. 


Ibn ‘Arabi says that the reason the abdal are known as such is 
due to their peculiar ability to appear in two places at one and 


the same time, leaving a “substitute” (badal) in their own house 
who interacts with others as necessary, without those people 
ever knowing that it is not the actual person himself they are 
talking to. He derives this meaning from the root of the word 
(b-d-l, “to change the semblance of something” or “to substitute 
one thing for another”), and seems to have in mind some of its 
Quranic associations: for example, “God will change their evil 
deeds by substituting for them good deeds” (Q.25.70). But for 
him this is not simply a linguistic fancy in its application to 
human substitution, but a matter of actual direct experience, 
both for himself and other people that he knew. 


Ibn ‘Arabi’s meetings with the abdal 


While in Mecca he had a dramatic meeting with a group of 
unnamed saints whom he simply refers to as “the Seven 
Persons”: 


I met them at a spot between the wall of the Hanbalites and the 
bench of Zamzam. They were truly the elect of God. They never 
blinked their eyes at all, being under the dominion of holy 
Tranquillity and Awe. When I met them, they were in a state of 
pure contemplation, so no word passed between me and them 
on any matter of knowledge, but I saw in them an almost 
unimaginable calm and repose.”28 


Elsewhere he identifies them as the abdal who are mentioned in 
this treatise, saying: “We saw these seven abdal in Mecca: we 
came across them behind the wall of the Hanbalites, and joined 
them there - I have never seen anyone with more beautiful 
qualities than them.”29Although he does not specify exactly 
when this meeting took place, it may well have occurred just 
before or after the writing of this treatise on the abdal. 


He also relates how he himself met one of the abdal called 
Misa Abu ‘Imran al-Sadrani in 586/1189 in a remarkable 
encounter that broke the rules of normal space, allowing 
apparently instantaneous translocation: he had just performed 


the sunset prayer at his house in Seville, and suddenly 
conceived an extremely strong desire to see the great Maghribi 
master Abu Madyan, who lived in Bijaya (in modern Algeria, 
some 45 days’ journey away). 


After the sunset prayer I performed two cycles of the 
supererogatory prayer, and as I was saying the ritual greeting 
(taslim), Abu ‘Imran came in and greeted me. I sat him down 
next to me and enquired where he had come from, to which he 
replied that he had come from Abu Madyan at Bijaya. Upon my 
asking him when he had been with him, he replied that he had 
only just finished praying the sunset prayer with him. He told 
me that Abu Madyan had said to him, “Certain things have 
occurred to the mind of Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi in Seville, so 
go at once and answer him on my behalf.”3° 


Apart from his own personal meetings with such saints, he 
also relates three incidents regarding other people that he 
personally knew and one of the abdal: one as part of this 
treatise, which involved one of his companions in al-Andalus 
(see below, pp. 31-2, 43), and twice in his Futuhat. The Futuhat 
meetings shed further light on the elevated degree of these men 
of God, who exhibit apparently miraculous powers: 


I once met one of the wandering pilgrims on the sea-coast 
between Marsa Lagit and the light-house [near Tunis]. He told 
me that on the same spot he had come across one of the abdal 
walking upon the waves of the sea. He said: “I greeted him and 
he returned my greeting. This was a time of great injustice and 
oppression in the country, so I asked him what he thought of all 
the terrible things that were happening in the country. He 
glared at me angrily and said: ‘What is that to you or to God’s 
servants? Don’t speak of anything but that which is good! May 
God grant you help and accept your apology for this.’”31 


In Chapter 8 of his Futuhat, Ibn ‘Arabi recounts a tale 
involving one of his “eastern” companions and friends, Awhad 


al-din Hamid b. Abi al-Fakhr al-Kirmani. This story seems to be 
the experiential confirmation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine of human 
“substitution”. When he was a young man, al-Kirmani had been 
in the service of a shaykh who had fallen ill. On arriving in 
Tikrit (in modern Iraq), he asked permission from his master to 
go and get some medicine for him from the head of the Sanjar 
hospital who happened to be there. With his shaykh’s 
authorization he went at night to the official’s tent, which was 
full of people: on seeing him, the hospital head got up to meet 
him, even though apparently he was unknown to him, and 
asked the young man what he wanted. When he heard the news 
of al-Kirmani’s master, the official had the medicine brought for 
him and accompanied him outside the tent, with a candle. 
When the young man got back to his shaykh, he recounted the 
remarkably kind reception he had received from this dignitary, 
at which his master smiled and said: 


My dear child, I was inspired by my concern for you. Seeing 
how sorry you were for me, I let you do what you asked. But 
when you were gone, I was afraid that the amir32 would put 
you to shame by refusing to receive you. So I separated myself 
from my own corporeal habitation (haykal); I entered that of 
the amir and sat down in his place. When you arrived, it was I 
who greeted you and behaved towards you as you saw. Then I 
returned to this habitation of mine. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
need this drug and have no use for it.33 


Ibn ‘Arabi adds: “So this person had manifested in the form of 
someone else.” 


Bearing in mind the exalted degree of sainthood which is 
manifested in these “Substitutes”, this book of the Hilyat al- 
abdal focuses more on how they attain to their special 
transformed state. The abdal, for Ibn ‘Arabi, is a coded 
reference to people who have gone far beyond the confines of 
earthly existence, who have realized the spiritual and divine 
dimension of their being, whose spiritual ascension has 
transformed them. They not only represent the accomplishment 


of the ascension, the fact that it can be done; they are also the 
embodiment of this possibility inherent in any human being. 
Therefore how they achieve this condition is of paramount 
importance to others. 


The title: Hilyat al-abdal 


Anyone familiar with Arabic hagiography will immediately find 
an echo of the title of the voluminous work by Ibn Arabi’s 
predecessor, Abu Nu’aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038), the Hilyat 
al-awliya’ (“The Adornment of the Friends of God”). Given that 
Abu Nwaym’s work abounds with tales of saints from the first 
two centuries of Islam, one might be disappointed to find that 
this treatise by Ibn Arabi contains no such stories of saintly men 
and women, apart from a brief biographical anecdote regarding 
a friend in al-Andalus, which acts as his contemplative starting- 
point. The text here is designed, rather, to give direct practical 
advice to those striving on the spiritual Path. 


The original meaning of Hilyat (adornment) can be found in 
the Quran, in relation to the Divine gift: “He it is who has made 
subservient the sea, that you might eat from it fresh food and 
take from it ornaments (Hilyat) to wear.”34 However, when 
applied to the human being, the term came to signify the 
qualities, condition or appearance of the person. It particularly 
refers to the exterior or visible qualities of a man (in contrast to 
the ornamentation and jewellery that embellishes a woman). It 
is related etymologically to the word tahalli (having the 
qualities of), a term which is very specific in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
terminology: 


It is being qualified by the Divine characteristics, which is 
expressed in the spiritual Path as being endowed with the traits 
(takhalluq) of the Names. According to us, tahalli is always the 
appearance of the characteristics of true servanthood to God 
(‘ubuda), despite being endowed with the traits of the [Divine] 
Names ... The qualification of the servant with the 


characteristics of true servanthood is part of his being qualified 
with the Divine characteristics, but most people do not 
understand this.35 


Thus for Ibn ‘Arabi the emphasis should be upon the perfect 
balance between the human as “servant”, as a pure place of 
reception for the Divine that acts within him, and the human 
reality as image of God. Just as the image in the mirror reflects 
the onlooker but has no reality of its own, so nothing really 
belongs to the pure servant who is the place of God’s 
manifestation: he is empty of self-existence, quality or act, thus 
allowing the complete Divine Image, which is the total of the 
Divine Names, to manifest through him. He knows himself, as 
this treatise mentions, to be “one who can no longer be 
described or named at all”. 


The focus of the Hilyat al-abdal, as Ibn ‘Arabi makes clear, is 
on how the abdal become abdadl, or the spiritual deeds that 
adorn them. In other words, it concerns the prerequisites and 
visible qualities for this condition of “emptiness”. In this sense 
it is an intensely practical work, and one which should be of 
value to anyone with spiritual aspirations. 


The structure of the Hilyat al-abdal 


In conformity to the notion of seven abdal, there are seven 
sections delineated in the work. 


1. In the first, which mentions the writing of the text in 
response to the request of his two companions, Badr al-Habashi 
and Muhammad al-Sadafi, Ibn ‘Arabi alludes to the contents by 
stating that this is “a chapter that brings together the various 
forms of spiritual desire (irdda)”. For Ibn ‘Arabi the term irdda 
signifies a yearning in the heart, which he distinguishes 
elsewhere in two ways: a natural yearning which includes some 
kind of self-gratification; and the desire for the Real, which is 
founded on unconditioned purity (ikhldas).3°It is this latter kind 
which forms the subject-matter of the treatise. 


2. The second section then describes “the various forms of 
spiritual desire”, which constitute four basic conditions of the 
spiritual life : renunciation (giving up the pleasures of this 
world for the recompense of the next); trust (handing over one’s 
affairs and choice to the Lord); aspiration (for states of 
closeness to God); and worship (devoting oneself to Him and 
striving). Yet in all these cases there is still the illusion of self- 
existence: “the renunciate”, he says, “abandons the world in 
order to be recompensed ... the worshipper strives hard 
because he longs for closeness” and so on. Each of these aspects 
demonstrates the taint of an individual self-willed choice, 
inevitably at variance with the sheer Divine purity, which the 
Prophet Muhammad referred to as “God is and there is not with 
Him a thing”. These four types are summarized as “aspirants” 
(muridtin), and form the first group of people described in this 
treatise. 


Beyond these, he describes two other categories, where the 
human has been completely taken out of his own action or will. 
These are described as the people of the letter Ba’ and the 
people of the letter Lam: the first Ibn ‘Arabi calls people of 
wisdom and gnosis, who know that God is the tongue by which 
they praise Him, the hand with which they take and so on;37 
the second are people of authority and true knowledge, who 
know that God praises Himself by their tongue, that God 
Himself takes with their hand and so on. Unlike others who 
believe that they praise God by their own selves, both these 
groups have realized servanthood, their utter indigence before 
God, but it is only the second, the people of Lam, who have 
penetrated to the fullest condition of realization — for they have 
relinquished the illusion of possessing not just their qualities 
and powers but even their very selfhood. They know who and 
what they truly are. Both groups are known as “verifiers” 
(muhaqqiqun), those who have realized the interior meaning of 
things, people of the inner heart, and they form the second 
group referred to in the treatise. 


This section is completed by a four-line poem, hinting that 


the treatise was composed in a vision of clear insight (bayyina) 
and a Divine “Address” (khitab). 


3. In the third section Ibn ‘Arabi recounts an episode from his 
youth in al-Andalus, where one of his companions encountered 
one of the abdal. During their rather shocking meeting in his 
house, Ibn ‘Arabi’s friend, ‘Abd al-Majid b. Salama, is inspired 
to ask how the abdal become abdal, and is told that it is through 
four things: silence, seclusion, hunger and vigilance. These four 
are then described in the remaining sections of the treatise, 
which ends with a poem of exhortation to one who desires “the 
spiritual abodes of the Substitutes”. Thus a personal anecdote is 
given universal significance. 


The four pillars of knowledge 


Ibn ‘Arabi describes silence, seclusion, hunger and vigilance as 
the four pillars of spiritual knowledge (arkan al-marifa). In 
describing them as “pillars”, Ibn ‘Arabi is implying a direct 
equivalent or correspondence to the five Pillars of the Islamic 
religion (arkan al-islam), that is, the practices of the testimony 
of faith (shahdda), ritual prayer (salat), alms-giving (zakdat), 
fasting (sawm) and pilgrimage (hajj), the first equating to 
spiritual knowledge (ma‘ifa). It is also in correspondence with 
his notion of “the pillars of the religion” (arkdn al-din), which 
he mentions as faith (mdn), sainthood (wildya), prophethood 
(nubuwwa) and envoyship (risala). The same four principles are 
treated at greater length and from different perspectives in the 
Futuhat.38 We have also provided a translation of Chapter 53 
(Appendix A), where Ibn ‘Arabi discusses what can be done by 
an aspirant prior to finding a true spiritual master, and where 
he also recounts the story of his Andalusian friend. This text 
provides an interesting complement to the Hilyat al-abddl, 
treating the same themes in the context of nine spiritual 
principles. He mentions these four as some of the things to be 
practised so that one “becomes firmly established in the 
affirmation/realization of Unity (tawhid)”. He describes two as 


actions of commission (hunger and seclusion) and two as 
actions of omission (vigilance and silence), and as in this 
treatise, points out that “hunger includes vigilance, and 
seclusion includes silence”. Interestingly, he specifies that 
according to the people of God, seclusion is the “chief of the 
four”. 


Other chapters in the Futuhat provide more detail on the 
individual principles. Chapter 80, for example, discusses the 
nature of seclusion, stressing the internal meaning and 
therefore more universal nature of the principle. 


None is in seclusion except one who knows himself, and he who 
knows himself knows his Lord. He has no _ object of 
contemplation except God, by virtue of His Most Beautiful 
Names, and he is characterized by them in both his interior and 
exterior.3? 


Referring particularly to Divine Names that can have a 
negative connotation, e.g. the Proud (mutakabbir) and the One 
who enforces or compels (jabbar), “he secludes himself from the 
likeness of these Divine Names due to what they contain in 
terms of negative attribute if someone is named by them or 
manifests with their properties in the world. Man’s reality is to 
be totally indigent, and one who is indigent cannot be self- 
important or proud.”40 


Yet further than this is the one who secludes himself from all 
the Divine Names, since they belong to God alone. Even though 
he may be dressed in the likeness of all the Names, yet he 
prefers to rest in poverty and indigence. Such a one returns to 
his native land, which is absolute servanthood, and this Ibn 
‘Arabi considers to be the real place of Man. He continues: 


The servant returns to his own special quality, which is utter 
servanthood (‘ubtidd) in which Lordship does not compete. He 
is adorned (tahalla) by that, seated in the house of his potential 
reality, not his existence in Being.41 He observes the 
dispensation of God within him, and he is secluded from 


spiritual directorship (tadbir) in that. 


Here again one may note how he makes a passing reference 
to what really constitutes the description of servanthood, ie. 
adornment (tahalli) -— the use of such quite deliberate 
terminology provides links between apparently disparate texts. 


In the Hilyat al-abdal Ibn ‘Arabi presents his teachings in a 
most succinct way. Describing the four pillars or rules in terms 
of how they are understood by the aspirant (murid) and the 
verifier (muhaqqiq), he speaks of them as a spiritual state (hal) 
and a spiritual station (maqam) and as bearing fruit in a 
particular domain of spiritual knowledge (ma‘rifa). We may 
tabulate his exposition in the diagram below.42 


Were we to take them simply at face value, as practices, 
“things to be done”, we would clearly miss the essential point 
which Ibn ‘Arabi is making. All that is physical has its root in 
that which is spiritual: all our practice is preparation, to bring 
us to a point where one allows the acknowledgement of the 
Divine in all His fundamental and rightful height and glory, 
remaining in pure servanthood while He remains in full 
sovereignty. 


What is absolutely remarkable about this masterwork is how 
precise and all-encompassing Ibn Arabi’s descriptions of 
spiritual practice are: he gives us, in the space of a few pages, 
enough material to contemplate and act on for a lifetime. 
Whatever forms of spiritual practice we may come across, they 
are forms or effects of these four, if they have real validity, and 
every spiritual tradition knows of their efficacy. 


The four pillars Spiritual states Spiritual stations Domains of 
(arkan) and secrets knowledge 
(maqamiat/asrir) (ma‘arif) 


For the aspirant For the verifier 
(murid/salik) (muhaqgiq/mugarrab) 


SILENCE Safety from harm Intimate converse Inspiration God 
(samt) (wahy) (Allah) 


SECLUSION Transcendent of all attributes Divine Unity (wahdaniyya) | This world 
(‘uzla) (dunya) 
Uniqueness [quality] 
(ahadtyya) 


} 
HUNGER Humility, submission, Delicacy of feeling, Eternal Self-Subsistence Satan 

(ja) servility, lack of serenity, intimacy, (samadaniyya) (shaytan) 
self-importance, calm, non-worldliness, 
indigence, absence of transcendence of 

base thoughts ordinary humanness 


VIGILANCE | Cultivating the moment | Cultivating the moment, | Everlasting Self-Existence | The self (nafs) 
(sahar) assuming lordly attributes (qayyiimiyya) 


Finally, it is worth noting that the number four plays a 
significant role in Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought. Elsewhere he refers to it 
as the most perfect number,‘*3 and associates it with the earthly, 
receptive principle (as opposed to the heavenly, active 
principle): for example, the four sub-lunar spheres, the four 
qualities of Universal Nature or the four categories of existence. 
In the Hilyat al-abdal the four pillars or exterior principles are 
the prerequisites for spiritual ascension. The pillars correspond, 
then, in a certain sense, to the isrd, the overland nocturnal 
journey from Mecca to Jerusalem accomplished by the Prophet 
prior to his ascension into heaven (mi‘raj), an Abrahamic 
spiritual journey from the “place of Ishmael” to the “place of 
Isaac”, a purification process that takes the seeker to a place 
beyond the four exterior dimensions. Only through the 
accomplishment of these four, says Ibn ‘Arabi, will the reality of 
the abdal be known, the seven representatives of Heaven who 
are described in the final poem as “those of pure virtue and 
noble eminence”. 
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THE ADORNMENT OF THE 


SPIRITUALLY TRANSFORMED 


(HILYAT AL-ABDAL) 


TRANSLATION 


WeeeAsy 


In the Name of God, the All-Compassionate, the Most Merciful, and 
may the blessings of God be upon our master Muhammad and all his 
family 


THE ADORNMENT OF THE SPIRITUALLY 
TRANSFORMED 


AND THOSE SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGES AND STATES THAT 
MANIFEST FROM IT 


Our master and leader, the shaykh, the imam, the gnostic, the 
verifier, the best of the Prophet’s own circle (al-salaf)! and the 
support of those who follow (al-khalaf), Muhyi al-din Abu ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali ibn Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Ta’i 
al-Hatimi al-Andalusi, may God be pleased with him, says: 


Praise be to God for what He has granted as inspiration and for 
making known to us that which we did not know. God’s grace 
towards us has been tremendous.2 May God’s blessings be upon 
our most honourable master, who was granted the totality of 
the Words? in the supreme abode, and may He greet him with 
salutations of peace. 


I consulted God on Sunday night the 12th of Jumada II in the 
year 599,4 at the place of Al Mayyah in Ta’if,5 during a visit to 
[the tomb of] ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas, the Prophet’s cousin.°® 
This was because of a request by my companions Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Badr b. ‘Abd Allah al-Habashi,” the 
freed slave of Abu al-Ghana’im b. Abi al-Futth al-Harrani (may 
God have mercy on him), and Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Db. 
Khalid al-Sadafi al-Tilimsani,s may God grant them both 
success! They asked me to write for them, during the time of 


this visit, something from which they could benefit concerning 
the Path of the hereafter (tarig al-akhira). So I made my appeal 
to God for this, and wrote for them this short treatise which I 
have entitled: “The Adornment of the Spiritually Transformed 
and those spiritual knowledges and states which manifest from 
it”, that it may be of assistance for them and others upon the 
Path to true happiness, and a chapter that brings together the 
various forms of spiritual desire (irdda).9 From the One who 
has bestowed existence upon the world we beg support and 
help! 


True Governance (hukm) is the fruit of Wisdom (hikma), and 
True Knowledge (‘ilm) is the fruit of Gnosis (ma‘ifa).1° Thus 
one who does not possess wisdom has no true governance, 
while one who does not possess gnosis has no true knowledge. 
The one who possesses true governance and knowledge (al- 
hakim al-‘alim) belongs [utterly] to God, firmly existent (lillah 
qa’im), whereas the one who possesses wisdom and gnosis (al- 
hakim al-‘arif) exists through God, halted (billah waqif).11 Those 
with true governance and knowledge are the people of the 
[letter] Lam, and those with wisdom and gnosis are the people 
of the [letter] Ba’.12 


The renunciate zealously abandons his life in this world, and 
the one who trusts in God passionately entrusts his affairs to 
his Master; and the aspirant is taken up with audition and 
ecstatic states, and the worshipper fervently renders worship 
and strives in devotion; and the person of wisdom and gnosis is 
enamoured of his spiritual will and resolve. Yet those who 
possess true knowledge and spiritual governance are concealed 
in the World of the Unseen (ghayb), so that they are unknown 
to the gnostic, aspirant or worshipper, and they are invisible to 


the one who trusts in God and the one who renounces the 
world. For the renunciate abandons [the world] for the 
purpose of being recompensed; the entruster fides [in God] to 
attain the object of his desire; the aspirant seeks ecstasy to 
relieve distress; the worshipper strives hard in his longing for 
closeness; and the wise gnostic through his spiritual will aims 
at union. However, the Real God (hagqq) only reveals Himself to 
one who can no longer be described or named at all. 


Gnosis is a veil over the One cognosed, and wisdom a door 
before which one halts. What remains that can be described are 
causes, like the letters, and these are all secondary effects 
(‘lal),13 blinding vision and blotting out light. If the created 
world (kawn) did not exist, the Essence (‘ayn) would have 
manifested; if there were no Names, the Named would have 
appeared; were there no original love, then the union would 
have endured; were there no apportioning, the degrees would 
have been overruled. If there were no He-ness (huwiyya), the I- 
ness (aniyya) would have manifested; if there were no He, then 
He would have become existent; if there were no You, then the 
mark of ignorance would have been totally obvious. If there 
were no [veiled] understanding, then true knowledge would 
have established its supremacy. Then would these dark clouds 
of oppression have dispersed, and this army of doubt (buham)14 
would have been dispatched by the sharp swords of 
annihilation! 


He who dwells therein forever, in the mysteries of Eternity, 
revealed Himself to your heart. 


But what veils the Essence from Its own attainment is none 
other than you, though this be merely speaking in imagery. 


It became clear to the heart that the One whom it saw has 
dwelt therein always and forever; 


thereupon came a Divine Address, replete with words, its 


radiance manifesting the contours of the place. 


LY PE ~— 


At Marchena of the Olives in al-Andalus!5 we once had a 
companion, one of the men of sanctity (al-salihin), who used to 
teach the Quran. He was an excellent jurist, who knew the 
Quran and hadith by heart, a man of piety and merit who 
served the poor (fugara’). His name was ‘Abd al-Majid b. 
Salama. He, may God grant him success, once told me of the 
following incident: 


One night I was praying, and I had just finished my prayer 
(hizb) and had put my head between my knees invoking God 
when I felt someone’s presence. This person pulled out my 
prayer-mat from under me and replaced it with a palm-leaf 
mat. Then he said to me: “Perform your prayers on that!” Now 
the door to my house was shut and fear of him took hold of me. 
He said to me: “One who enjoys intimacy with God feels no 
fear.”16 Then he added: “But fear God in every state.” Then I 
had an inspiration and asked him: “O my lord, by what means 
do the Substitutes become Substitutes?”, to which he replied: 
“By the four things which Abu Talib [al-Makki] mentioned in 
the Qut [al-Qultb]: silence, seclusion, hunger and vigilance.” 
Then he left me, without my having a clue as to how he had 
come in or how he had gone out, for my door remained closed 
and the palm-leaf mat was still under me. 


This man was one of the Substitutes, whose name was 
Mu’adh Ibn Ashras, may God be satisfied with him.17 The four 
things which he mentioned are the supports of this most 
radiant Way and its foundations. One who does not involve 
himself in them or is not deeply grounded in them strays from 
the Way of God, exalted is He! Our objective in these pages is 
to speak of these things in four separate sections, and discuss 
what they bestow of spiritual knowledges and states. May God 


make us and you of those who are realized in them and 
permanently established in them! Indeed He has full ability 
and power to do that. 


Silence (samt) 


There are two kinds of silence: firstly, silence of the tongue, 
which consists of not speaking of other than God the Exalted 
with other than God the Exalted, altogether; and secondly, 
silence of the heart, which consists of refraining from all 
thought occurring in the soul that concerns any created thing 
at all. The one whose tongue is silent, even if his heart is not, 
lightens his burden. When someone’s tongue and heart are 
both silent, his inmost consciousness (sirr) is manifest and his 
Lord reveals Himself to him. The one whose heart is silent but 
whose tongue is not is a speaker with the tongue of wisdom. 
The one who does not possess either a silent tongue or a silent 
heart is under the domination of Satan and an object of his 
ridicule. 


The silence of the tongue is one of the abodes of everyone 
and of all seekers (salikiin). The silence of the heart is one of 
the [distinctive] qualities of those brought close (mugarrabiin), 
who are people of true contemplation. The state that silence 
brings the seekers is safety from all harm, while the state that 
it brings those brought close is intimate converse [with God]. 
He who maintains silence in all states has no speech except 
with his Lord. Complete silence of the tongue within is 
impossible for the human being: thus if he withdraws from 
talking with others in favour of converse with his Lord, he 
becomes delivered, brought close, one who is endorsed in his 
speech when he speaks, and does so according to what is 
proper and hits the mark, for he speaks “out of God” (‘an 


Allah), exalted is He. God has said with regard to His Prophet: 
“And he does not speak out of passion.” Speaking according to 
what is proper is the fruit of silence, which is refraining from 
error. Conversing with other than God is an error in every case, 
and speaking of other than God is bad in every respect. 


God says: “There is no good in much of their secret 
discourse, except for one who enjoins alms-giving or what is 
equitable or promotes reconciliation amongst people”,18 
observing all their conditions. God also says: “They were given 
no order except to worship God, pure in devotion to Him.”!9 


Connected to the state of silence is the station of Inspiration 
(wahy), in its various forms. 


Silence bequeaths knowledge of God (Allah), exalted is He. 


Seclusion (‘uzla)2° 


Seclusion leads to silence for man, since one who withdraws 
from human company has no-one to talk to, and that naturally 
leads to silence of the tongue. There are two kinds of seclusion: 
firstly, the seclusion of the aspirants (muridtiin), which consists 
of not associating physically with others; and secondly, the 
seclusion of the verifiers (muhaqgiqtn), which consists of 
having no contact with created things in one’s heart: their 
hearts have no room for anything other than the knowledge of 
God, exalted is He, which is the witness of the Truth in the 
heart that results from contemplation.?1 


The people of seclusion have three motives: (a) the fear of 
the evil of other people affecting oneself; (b) the fear of one’s 
own evil affecting others — this is a higher [perception] than 
the first, as in the first case one thinks badly of others, while in 
the second one thinks badly of oneself, and thinking badly of 


oneself is better since you are more knowledgeable of yourself; 
(c) the preference for the company of the Master from the 
Sublime Assembly — the most elevated of men is one who parts 
from himself out of preference for the company of his Lord. 
One who prefers seclusion to the company of others prefers his 
Lord to that which is other than Him. And no-one can know 
what gifts and mysteries God showers upon the one who 
prefers his Lord. Seclusion never happens in the heart unless 
the heart feels an estrangement from that which one is 
separating from, and an intimacy with the One with whom one 
is secluding oneself, which is what drives one into seclusion. 


Seclusion has no need of the [extra] condition of silence, as 
silence is necessarily included within it, insofar as it is silence 
of the tongue. As for silence of the heart, seclusion does not 
necessarily lead to it, since one could converse with oneself 
about other than God and with other than God, exalted is He. 
This is why we have considered silence to be one of the pillars 
(arkan) on the Way in its own right. 


One who makes seclusion their practice grasps the mystery 
of the Divine Unity (wahdaniyya). In terms of knowledges and 
mysteries, this brings to him the secrets of the Uniqueness 
(ahadiyya) insofar as it is a quality. The true spiritual state of 
seclusion, whether it be that of the seeker or the verifier, is to 
be transcendent of all attributes. The highest state of seclusion 
is retreat (khalwa), for it is a seclusion within seclusion, and its 
fruit is stronger than that of ordinary seclusion. One who 
makes seclusion his practice must have certainty regarding 
God, exalted is He, until he has no thought that will distract 
him and take him beyond the confines of his seclusion. If he 
lacks certainty, then let him prepare himself to be strong 
enough for seclusion, in order that his certainty may be 
strengthened by what is revealed to him in his seclusion. There 


is no other way. This is one of the firm preconditions governing 
seclusion. 


Seclusion bequeaths knowledge of this world (dunyd). 


Hunger (ju’)22 


Hunger is the third pillar of this Divine Way. It includes the 
fourth pillar, which is vigilance, in the same way that seclusion 
includes silence. There are two kinds of hunger: voluntary 
hunger, which is that of the seekers, and _ obligatory 
(involuntary) hunger, which is that of the verifiers. The verifier 
does not impose hunger on himself: rather, his physical 
nourishment decreases when he is in the station of intimacy 
(uns), and increases when he is the station of awe (hayba). 
When the verifiers eat a large quantity of food, it is a sure sign 
of the force with which the lights of Reality rush upon their 
hearts in their contemplation of Majestic Grandeur (‘azama). 
Eating a small amount of food, on the other hand, is a sure sign 
of the converse they enjoy in their contemplation of Intimacy. 
For the seekers, an increase in food indicates their distance 
from God, exalted is He, their banishment from His Door, and 
their enslavement to the covetous animal self through its 
domination of them. For them a decrease in food indicates that 
scents of Divine Generosity are passing over their hearts, 
causing them to be oblivious to their bodily needs. 


Hunger is, in every state and every respect, a means whereby 
the seeker and the verifier can attain to a more exalted degree, 
for the seeker in terms of spiritual states, for the verifier in 
terms of mysteries. One who practises hunger should not 
overdo the period of being in a state of alertness, since an 
excess in this respect leads to delusion and loss of reason, as 


well as a weakening of physical health. There is no way that a 
seeker should practise hunger in order to attain spiritual states 
except under the direction of a spiritual master; if he has none, 
it is still not possible, although in this case he may reduce the 
quantity of food he eats and observe ordinary fasting and 
eating only one meal a day. Should he want to eat a fatty stew 
with meat, let him not do so more than twice a week if he 
wants to have benefit, until he finds a master. When he has 
found one, he should place himself in his hands, and the 
master will look after him and his affairs, since he knows better 
than he does what is most beneficial for him. 


Hunger has a spiritual state and a station. It is characterized 
by humility, submission, servility, lack of self-importance, 
indigence, discretion, tranquil emotions and an absence of base 
thoughts - this is the state the seeker has. For the verifiers its 
state consists of delicacy of feeling, serenity, intimacy [with 
God], disappearance of worldli-ness and transcendence of 
ordinary human characteristics through the Divine Might and 
Lordly Dominion. As a station, it is the station of Eternal Self- 
Subsistence (al-magam al-samadadnt), a most elevated station 
characterized by mysteries, revelations and states. We have 
already mentioned this in our book Mawaqi’ an-Nujum, in the 
section on the organ of the Heart.23 However, it is only in 
certain copies of the book, as I finished writing this point in the 
town of Bijaya in the year 597,24 after several copies that did 
not contain details of this spiritual abode (manzil) had already 
come out. 

This, then, is the benefit of hunger for the one who possesses 
spiritual intention (himma), not ordinary hunger. For ordinary 
[physical] hunger restores good temperament and _ brings 
bodily health, nothing more. 


Hunger bequeaths knowledge of Satan, may God preserve us 


and you from him. 


Vigilance (sahar)25 


Vigilance is the fruit of hunger, for an empty stomach drives 
away sleep. There are two kinds of vigilance: vigil of the eye 
and vigil of the heart. The heart’s vigil is awakening from the 
sleep of forgetful-ness and seeking contemplation, while the 
eye’s vigil is the desire to maintain the spiritual intention in the 
heart to pursue the quest for night-converse (musdmara). For 
when the eye sleeps, the activity of the heart ceases, but if the 
heart is not asleep when the eye is, its objective is 
contemplation of its previous vigil, no more. Indeed, for the 
heart to observe anything else is not possible. The benefit of 
vigil is in keeping the heart active and in ascending to the high 
abodes which lie in the safekeeping of God, exalted is He. 


The spiritual state of vigilance is to cultivate the present 
moment, for both the seeker and the verifier, except that the 
verifier also has an increase in assuming the lordly attributes 
(takhallug rabbant), unknown to the seeker. Its spiritual station 
is that of Everlasting Self-Existence (qayyumiya). Sometimes 
some of our companions have declared it impossible that 
someone could be realized (tahaqquq) in Self-Existence, while 
others could not admit the possibility of assuming its attributes 
(takhalluq).26 I myself met ‘Abd Allah b. Junayd27and found 
that he denied this possibility. As for us, we do not agree with 
that view, since the realities have shown us that for the Perfect 
Man there exists no Name in the Divine Presence that he is not 
the bearer of. If there is anyone of our company who is 
undecided about this question, that is due to his lack of true 
knowledge concerning what Man is in his essential reality and 
origin. If he knew himself, this matter would not be difficult 


for him. 
Vigilance bequeaths knowledge of the self. 


The pillars (arkan) of spiritual knowledge are complete when 
knowledge revolves around the acquisition of these four: 
knowledge of God, of the self, of this world and of Satan. When 
man withdraws from the created world and from himself, and 
when he silences his own internal voice, leaving space for his 
Lord’s mentioning of him, and when he relinquishes corporeal 
nourishment and remains wakeful while others are plunged in 
sleep: when these four properties have been united in him, 
then his humanity is transmuted28 into angelic nature and his 
servanthood into mastery; his intellect (‘agl) becomes a sense 
faculty, his invisible reality (ghayb) becomes visible, and his 
interior becomes manifest. 


Then if he leaves the place where he is, he leaves behind his 
“substitute” (badal), a_ spiritual reality which can be 
encountered by the spirits of the people of the place this saint 
has left. If a resident ofthat place conceives a strong desire to 
see this person, then that spiritual reality which he left behind 
as his substitute will take on sensible form for them. He talks to 
them and they talk to him. They imagine that he really is the 
one they are talking to, when in fact he is not there, until he 
has finished what he needed to do. This spiritual being can also 
take on bodily form when its owner himself conceives a strong 
desire for or connects his spiritual will to that place. This can 
even happen to someone other than a Substitute. The 
difference between these two situations is that when the true 
Substitute leaves, he knows that he has left behind his 
“substitute”, while he who is not a Substitute is not aware 
ofthat, even though he has actually left one behind. This is 


because the latter is not master of these four pillars that we 
have mentioned. 


And regarding this I29 say: 


O you who desire the spiritual abodes of the Substitutes, 
without aspiring to the requisite actions, 


Do not hanker after them in vain, for you cannot be one of 
them without emulating their spiritual states. 


Silence your heart, seclude yourself from all that brings you 
down to other than the Beloved Master, 


Be wakeful and hunger. Thus shall you be given their station 
and their company, in all your coming and going. 


The House of Sainthood has various pillars, and our masters 
who live there are of the Substitutes. 


Amidst silence and seclusion unceasing, hunger and vigilance, 
live those of pure virtue and noble eminence! 


May God grant us and you success in accomplishing these 
pillars, and may He accord us the grace of the abodes of 
perfection (ihsdn). Indeed He is the most Munificent Friend! 


1, Ar: bagiyyat al-salaf. This could also be translated as “the remaining 
portion of the Prophet’s own circle”. 


2. Cf. Q.4.113: “God has sent down upon you the Book and Wisdom, and 
has made known to you that which you did not know. God’s grace 
towards you has been tremendous. 


3, Ar: jawami’ al-kalim (mentioned in several hadiths, e.g. Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad II. 411-12, and Muslim, Masdjid, 5-8). One could translate this 
also as “the ability to reunite the Words”, alluding to the completion of 
the prophetic revelation in Muhammad. This capacity is mentioned as 
one of the six defining characteristics of the “Seal of the Prophets”, 
which no previous prophet had received: “I have been granted the 
totality of the Words; I have been rescued by terror (cast into the hearts 


of my enemies); booty has been made legal for me; the whole earth has 
been established for me as a place of prayer and a means of purification; 
I have been sent to all creatures, and through me the prophets are 
sealed.” 


4,27 January 1203. 


5. Ta if is a walled city two days’ journey south of Mecca, known as the 
“garden of the Hijaz” because of its good climate and green fields. In his 
Fihrist Ibn ‘Arabi specifies that he was staying in the road of Al Mayyah, 
but it is unclear what this name refers to. It is not to be confused with 
the beloved of Ghaylan (Mayya), nor with the subdivision al-Mayyah of 
the Rabi’a tribe, who lived west of the Tigris. 


6, Ibn ‘Abbas, who died in Ta’if in AH 68 (aD 687), was the son of the 
Prophet’s uncle and great-grandson of Hashim, from whom the Bant 
Hashim take their ancestry. Known as one of the most important early 
authorities on figh (jurisprudence), hadith (stories of the Prophet’s 
sayings and actions) and tafsir (interpretation of the Quran), Ibn Abbas 
was also a progenitor of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, which supplanted the 
Umayyads. Ibn ‘Arabi refers to Ibn Abbas as one of the singulars (afrad), 
and elsewhere quotes his saying: “If I were to explain the true meaning 
(of a particular Quranic verse), you would stone me for being an 
unbeliever.” 


7, Al-Habashi was the close companion of Ibn ‘Arabi for some 24 years, 
from around the time of the Shaykh’s ascension in Fez in 594/1197 until 
he died in Malatya in 618/1221, a faithful servant and transmitter of the 
master’s oral teachings. He related several hadiths to Ibn ‘Arabi, which 
were written down in the Mishkat al-Anwar (see Hirtenstein and Notcutt, 
Divine Sayings, p. 109). See also his K. al-Inbah, translated by Denis Gril. 


8. A close companion of Ibn ‘Arabi during his stay in Mecca, Muhammad 
b. Khalid al-Sadafi acted as transmitter to Ibn ‘Arabi for seven of the 
hadiths collected in the Mishkat al-Anwar (see Hirtenstein and Notcutt, 
Divine Sayings, p. 109). 

9, Irdda can be translated as both will and desire: when applied to the 
Divine, it signifies the Divine Will which bestows being, ie. that God 
says ‘Be’ to each thing. However, here the emphasis is on the different 
kinds of spiritual aspiration or desire on the part of the human: the 


renunciate (zahid), the one who trusts in God (mutawakkil), the aspirant 
(murid), the worshipper ‘abid), and the gnostic ‘arif). 


10, According to Ibn ‘Arabi, the principle of real rulership or governance, 
which involves the exercise of authority, is a higher stage than wisdom 
(both from the same Arabic root, h-k-m), since it involves the fullest 
expression in action of the Divine Name the Wise, as exemplified in the 
kingship of Solomon. Likewise, Knowledge derives from the Divine 
Name the Knower (‘alim), which is a higher degree than experiential 
gnosis (ma‘rifa); this can be compared to the distinction between coming 
to know something and knowing it fully in the manner that God knows. 
As Ibn ‘Arabi explains in his Istilahat al-stifiyya, the ‘arif is overwhelmed 
by spiritual states while the ‘alim (one who fully actualizes Knowledge) 
is not. 


11, These two degrees are referred to more explicitly elsewhere by Ibn 
‘Arabi: the true knowers who “return” from union with God in order to 
direct and guide others, and the gnostics who return in order to perfect 
themselves (see Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, pp. 170ff.). The first 
group is considered higher due to their completion of the Station of 
Inheritance: they have realized the full meaning of union, ie. that His 
Essence is the Existent and there is no other. 


12, The difference between the letters LGm and Bd’ can be explained with 
reference to the first two words of the Surat al-Fatiha: al-hamdu lillah 
(Praise belongs to God). Following Ibn Arabi, the famous Algerian leader 
and mystic Emir Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri distinguished three kinds of 
people: the ordinary believers who praise God through themselves (bi- 
anfusihim); the elite who praise God through God (bi-llah), and the elite 
of the elite whose praise of God belongs to God (li-llah). The second 
group, who are the people of Ba’ (from bi Allah), know that they render 
praise through God’s being their tongue: their existence is clothed in the 
Divine attributes. They are inferior to the third group, the people of Lam 
(from li Allah), who know that it is God Himself who renders His Own 
praise through their tongue: the Divine Existence is clothed in their 
attributes. These two aspects of sainthood are also referred to 
respectively as the closeness of supererogation (nawafil) and the 
closeness of obligation (fard’7id). 


13, Ibn ‘Arabi is playing here with the triple meaning of the word ‘ial, 


which means (a) an effect of a cause; (b) weakness, excuse or pretext; 
and (c) cause or reason. By contrasting it with the word sahah (cause), 
Ibn ‘Arabi intends to explain that what we take as a [secondary] cause is 
also an effect, or even a defect, as God is the One who causes all things, 
be they apparently effects or causes. 


14, This is a complex image which suggests several interrelated 
meanings: buham (as vowelled in Y, rhyming here with zulam) is the 
plural of buhma, signifying a mass of hard stone or an army which 
appears unbeatable, as well as confused or dubious affairs. In addition, it 
refers to the three nights in which the moon does not visibly rise, a 
darkness that is only dispelled by the appearance of the new moon. The 
root’s other meanings are also implied: vagueness and confusion 
(ibham), that which is locked up and shut (for example, a heart which is 
impenetrable to admonition, mubham), young lambs or goats (baham) 
and brutishness (bahima). 


15, The small town of Marchena is situated some 45 km south-east of 
Seville in modern Andalusia, but little remains of its Arab past. 


16, K adds “of other than Him”. 


17, See the slightly different version given in Appendix A, p. 43, which 
also appears in Ibn Arabi’s Ruh al-quds — see Austin, Sufis of Andalusia, p. 
151 (from Durrat al-fakhira). 


18, Q.4.114. 
19, Q.98.5. 


20, The root ‘-z-l means to put something aside or separate, and in the 
eighth form has the connotations of separating oneself or withdrawing 
from association with others (hence the theologians known as the 
Mu’tazila who seceded from other groups). ‘Uzla for Ibn ‘Arabi denotes a 
seclusion or separation which may be external or internal. 


21, The “witness” (shahid) is defined by Ibn ‘Arabi as “that which 
remains in the servant’s heart after he has separated from the station of 
contemplation (mushahada, from the same root as shdahid)” (K. al- 
Shawahid, p. 1) and “what the heart retains of the form of the One 
contemplated” (Istilahdt). 


22, Ibn ‘Arabi is careful to distinguish this “emptiness of the belly” from 


the particular practice of fasting (sawm). The root also suggests desire 
and longing, as in “being hungry for something”. 


23, See Mawadqi’ an-Nujiim, p. 145. The piece referred to is part of a long 
section devoted to the sphere of the Heart and is entitled “the Abode of 
Revelation of the Self-Subsistent, the Odd”. 


24, Bijaya (Bougie) is a coastal town in modern Algeria, where the great 
Maghribi master Abu Madyan lived and taught for many years. After 
visiting Abu Madyan’s tomb near Tlemcen, Ibn ‘Arabi stayed in the town 
in Ramadan 597 (June 1201), during his journey from Marrakesh to 
Tunis when he left the Maghrib for good. 


25, The word sahar specifically means being awake at night, abstaining 
from sleep, and this is why Ibn ‘Arabi describes it as an action of 
refraining. It is not only keeping vigil while others sleep, but also the 
condition of wakefulness or vigilance. It is equally used to describe a 
camel that gives milk abundantly (sdhirat al-‘rq) and a spring or 
fountain that runs night and day (sahirat al-‘ayn) (see Lane’s Lexicon, 4, 
s-h-r). This meaning of continuity and constancy is clearly linked to the 
notion of gayyumiya, which Ibn ‘Arabi mentions below. 


26, Takhalluq and its complements (tahaqquq, ta‘allug) are important 
technical terms in Ibn ‘Arabi’s terminology. In his Kashf al-ma‘nda, he 
describes each Divine Name under these three interrelated headings: 
ta‘alluq denotes the way the Name is related to the Essence; tahaqqugq the 
realization of the qualities of the Name as they relate to the Divine and 
to the servant; takhallugq the way in which the servant is manifested with 
these qualities. See Arabic edition and Spanish translation by Pablo 
Beneito, El Secreto de los Nombres de Dios. 


27, Ibn ‘Arabi states that he met this man, whom he calls a shaykh (i.e. a 
spiritual master) and a Mu‘tazili G.e. an adherent of an important 
theological movement that stressed the absolute transcendence of God), 
at his place in Qabrafiq near Ronda. Apparently they discussed the 
question of whether men could assume the attribute of the Divine Name 
al-Qayyum, and Ibn ‘Arabi persuaded him and his students to his way of 
thinking, based on the Quranic verse that states that “men are superior 
(qaw-wam) to women” (Q.4.34). See Fut.II.182,111.45 and IV.79. 


28, Here Ibn ‘Arabi uses the root b-d-l, the same as that of Substitutes 


(abdal), in the sense of “exchanging” one set of qualifications for 
another, suggesting that the abdal are those who have undergone a total 
transformation, and their earthly qualities have been transmuted into 
heavenly ones. It is a permanent change, echoed in the Quranic verses: 
“on the Day when the earth shall be changed into another earth, and the 
heavens likewise” (Q.14.48) and “God shall change their evil deeds into 
good deeds” (Q.25.70). 

29, That is, in the following poem Ibn ‘Arabi is speaking with his own 
voice, as one person to another, rather than as the inspired author of the 
treatise. 


APPENDIX A 


The Nine Principles of Goodness, 
A Translation of Chapter 53 of al-Futuhat al-Makkiya! 


If you haven’t encountered a teacher, then be as someone who takes 
refuge, 


who disciplines his soul, and breaks up the night into portions2 

for glorifying and reciting (qur’an), made sleepless by the One who faces 
him,3 

the One who smites him down and revives him. When he stops asking 
“what on earth...? “, 


then he attains his desire, [becoming] a student and [finding] a Teacher. 
Knowledge of Him comes to him, in groups and alone. 
This I have elucidated for him, so that he may not be cut off from it. 


Know — may God aid you and grant you light! — that the first thing that 
is incumbent upon one who has just joined this Path of Divine 
prescription is that he should seek the teacher (ustadh) until he finds 
him. During the time while he is searching for the teacher, let him 
undertake the actions which I shall enumerate below. 


There are nine things which he should impose upon himself, and these 
are the very principles of number. When he acts upon them, he becomes 
firmly established in affirmation of Unity (tawhid). For this reason God 
caused there to be nine celestial spheres.4 So contemplate what appears 
of Divine Wisdom in the orbits of these nine. There are four of them in 
your exterior, five in your interior. 

Those in your exterior are: hunger (jii‘) vigilance (sahar), silence 
(samt) and seclusion (‘uzla). The two active ones are hunger and 
seclusion, while the two receptive ones are vigilance and silence. I mean 


by silence abstaining from speaking with people, and being occupied 
with the remembrance of the heart and the real expression of the self 
rather than the speaking of the tongue, except when God commands it, 
such as the recitation of the Fatiha® or the part of the Quran which is 
recited in the ritual prayer, and the magnificat (takbir) therein, and 
whatever is prescribed of glorification, remembrance, supplication, 
bearing witness to Him’ and blessing the Envoy of God, peace and 
blessings be upon him, until you are thereby in submission. Then you are 
free to devote yourself to the remembrance of the heart with the silence 
of the tongue. Hunger includes vigilance, and solitude includes silence. 


As for the five interior ones, they are: veracity (sidq), trust (tawakkul), 
patience (sabr), resolution (‘azima) and certainty (yaqin). 


These nine are the mothers of all good, and they include all that is 
good. The whole Path is included in them. So practise them constantly 
until you find the Master. 


Let me now mention to you something of the nature of each one of 
these qualities which will incite you to act upon them and persevere in 
them. May God cause us and you to profit and be of the people of His 
Providential Care! 


We shall begin with the exterior ones first and say: 


Seclusion is the chief of the four considerations which we have 
mentioned, according to the People of God (ta’ifa). I was informed (of 
this) by my brother in God, ‘Abd al-Majid b. Salama, preacher at 
Marchena of the Olives, in the province of Seville in al-Andalus, and he 
was one of those who strove assiduously in worship. He told me the 
following story in AH 586: 


I was in my house in Marchena one evening, doing my night-prayers 
(hizb). I was in the middle of my prayer, with the door of the house and 
the door of the room fastened, when suddenly a man appeared and 
greeted me. I had no idea how he had got in. I was extremely worried 
about him and quickly completed my prayer. When I greeted him, he 
said to me: “O ‘Abd al-Majid! One who enjoys intimacy with God feels 
no fear.” Then he took up the cloth which was under me as a prayer- 
mat, and threw it away. He unrolled a small straw-mat that he had with 
him and said to me: “Now do your prayers upon this!” He then took me 


outside the house and then out of the country, and walked with me in a 
land I did not know. I had no idea at all where on God’s earth I was, but 
God the Exalted has informed us of these places. Then he returned me to 
my home where I lived. Then I asked him: “O my brother! By what 
means do the abdal become abdal?” and he replied: “Through the four 
things that Abu Talib [al-Makki] mentioned in the Qut [al-Qulub]”, 
namely hunger, vigilance, silence and seclusion. 


Then ‘Abd al-Majid showed me the mat, and I did my prayer on it. This 
man was one of the greatest of them, and was called Mu‘adh Ibn Ashras. 


Seclusion 


Seclusion occurs when the seeker withdraws himself from every negative 
quality and every low characteristic. That is being secluded in his 
(interior) state. As for seclusion in his heart, that is when he withdraws 
himself in his heart from attachment to any one of God’s creatures, be it 
family, possessions, children, friends or anything that intervenes 
between him and the remembrance of his Lord in his heart, or even the 
thought of it. Rather, he has but one interest and concern: his 
attachment to God. 


On the external level, being secluded consists, at the beginning of 
one’s spiritual journey, of separating oneself from people and all that is 
familiar, whether at home or abroad on God’s earth. If one is in a town, 
it should be somewhere one is not known; if not in a town, then it 
should be at the coast or in the mountains so long as one is far from 
people. If wild animals become friendly and familiar with one and God 
causes them to speak, whether in words or not, then one should seclude 
oneself from wild beasts and animals, and request of God the Exalted 
that one is not occupied with other than Him, and persevere in the 
hidden remembrance (dhikr al-khafi).8 If one is a person who knows the 
Quran by heart, one should take a part of it for recital every night, 
remaining with it in prayer so that one does not forget it. There should 
not be a lot of specific prayers or moving about. One should always 
come back to being occupied with Him in one’s heart. This should 
become one’s constant habit and practice. 


Silence 


Silence consists of not speaking to any created thing, wild beast or 
insect, that accompanies one while one is travelling or in the places of 
one’s seclusion. If any of the jinn or the highest assembly? appear, one 
should close one’s eyes to them and not engage in conversation with 
them, even if they speak. If an answer is required, one should give it 
exactly as required, and no more. If an answer is not needed, one should 
keep silent and be occupied with one’s own work. When they see the 
person in this state, they will keep away from him and not get in his way 
and hide themselves from him. For they know that whoever distracts 
someone who is busy with God from his occupation with Him is 
punished by God most severely. 


As for being silent in oneself from the chatter of the self, one should 
not talk to oneself about what one hopes to obtain from God, as regards 
what is allotted to one. That is a waste of time without any gain, as it is 
just a desire. If one gets used to the chatter of the self, it prevents the 
remembrance of God in the heart, because the heart cannot include both 
chatter and remembrance together. Then one misses out on the very 
reason for going into seclusion and silence, which is the remembrance of 
God the Most High by which the mirror of his heart is polished.1° For 
this is how one’s Lord is revealed. 


Hunger 


Hunger is reduction in food. One should not partake of it except in order 
to stand upright in worship of one’s Lord, in the obligatory prayers. As 
for supererogatory prayer, sitting down when one is too weak due to 
lack of nourishment is better, more preferable and stronger in attaining 
what is desired from God than having the strength that comes from food 
in order to perform the supererogatory prayers standing up. Fullness 
leads to excess. When the belly is full, then the limbs dominate and act 
with excess, be it in terms of movement, looking, listening or 
conversation. All of this takes one away from the aim and intention. 


Vigilance 


This is the result of hunger because of a lack of humidity and the 
vapours that cause sleep, especially the drinking of water, for that causes 
sleep and the desire for it is a delusion. The real benefit of vigilance lies 
in rousing oneself for the sake of being occupied with God in whatever 
one is busy with, constantly. When one sleeps, one is transported to the 
intermediate world (barzakh) in accordance with what one went to sleep 
with, nothing more. Great good eludes one, which one does not know 
except in the state of wakefulness. If one perseveres in this, vigilance 
pervades the eye of the heart (‘ayn al-qalb), and the eye of inner vision 
(‘ayn al-basira) is unveiled through adhering to remembrance. Then one 
sees whatever good God the Exalted wishes. 


In the practice of these lie four things which are the foundation of 
knowledge for the people of God, to which Hanth b. Asad al-Muhasibi!! 
devoted himself more than anyone else. They are: knowledge of God 
(Allah), knowledge of the soul (nafs), knowledge of this world (dunyd) 
and knowledge of Satan. Some people have mentioned knowledge of 
passion (hawa) instead of knowledge of God, quoting the following 
[verses] : 


I am afflicted by those four [enemies] that have pelted me with arrows, 
from a bow tightly drawn: 


Iblis, the world, my soul and passion — O Lord, You [alone] are able to 
deliver [me]! 


And as another has said: 


Iblis, the world, my soul and passion — how can there be deliverance 
while they all assail me? 


As for the five interior things, they were related to me by my righteous 
wife, Maryam bt. Muhammad b. Adin b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Bija’i!2 She 
said: “I have seen in my dream a person who often visits me in my 
visions (waqda‘i) but who I have never met in the flesh.” He said to her: 
“Do you aspire to the Path?” She said to him: “Yes, by God, I aspire to 
the Path but I do not know how to reach it.” He said: “By means of five 


things: trust (tawakkul), certainty (yaqin), patience (sabr), resolution 
(‘azima) and veracity (sidq).” When she told this dream to me, I said to 
her: “This is the method of the People of God.” I will discuss these later 
in the book, God willing, for they possess specific “doors” (openings, 
abwab). The four things which we have just mentioned also possess 
specific doors, which will be described in the second section (fasl) of this 
book.13 


“God speaks the Truth and it is He who guides on the way.”!4 


1, Fut.1.277-8. The full title of the chapter is “regarding the knowledge 
of what actions the seeker may impose upon himself prior to finding the 
Master”. Bearing in mind that there is nothing but Him in existence, 
then God is the True Master, and the image of the human teacher is 
nothing but a means of bringing down His teaching. 


2, Ar: afladhan, which means pieces or slices (e.g. of meat), ie. that the 
night is broken up into pieces by the person arising in prayer. The word 
is also used in the expression afladh al-ard, meaning the hidden treasures 
of the earth, and it may be that Ibn ‘Arabi also has this connotation in 
mind. 


3. This could also be translated as “the One who confronts him”, 
standing in front of him as on the battle-field. The Divine is here 
portrayed as the Lover who brooks no resistance. This meaning fits well 
with the next line, which reads as‘aqgahu (smote him) in the original 
manuscript instead of ad‘afahu (weakened him) in the printed Beirut 
edition. 


4. These nine are the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
the fixed stars and the starless sphere. See Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of 
God, pp. XXx—Xxxi. 

5, Ar: nutq al-nafs, referring to al-nafs al-ndtiqa, the “speaking soul” 
which is the true human reality of the self, as opposed to al-nafs al- 
hayawaniya, the “animal/bestial soul”. 


6, Literally, the Mother of the Quran (umm al-qur’an). 


7, Ar: tashahhud, bearing witness to the Divine means here saying “there 
is no god but God”. 


8, This is one’s personal dhikr, as opposed to dhikr al-awqat which is 
done at the end of ritual prayer as supererogatory or dhikr al-hadra 
which is done communally. 

9. Ar: al-mald’ al-a‘la, signifying the angels and spiritual beings that 
inhabit the higher world. Sometimes they are contrasted with al-mald’ 
al-adna or al-asfal, the creatures of the corporeal world. 


10, Ibn ‘Arabi is here playing with the two meanings of the root j-l-y: to 
polish and clean, and to reveal or make manifest. When the heart is 
polished, then it can truly reflect the Divine revelation. 


11, One of the great figures of early Islam (AH 165-243 /aD 781-857), 
who emphasized examining (hasab) the self, and imposed extreme 
discipline upon himself. Many Sufis were sceptical of his approach since 
they felt it tended to make one judge one’s own action, a role which is 
best left to God. Born in Basra, he spent the greater part of his life in 
Baghdad, where he had many students, including Junayd. He wrote 
several books, including K. Muhdsabat al-nufiis (The Book of Examining 
the Selves), in which he described these four knowledges, and which 
evidently influenced Ibn ‘Arabi’s own Ruh al-Quds fi muhdsabat an-nafs. 
He wrote: “For 30 years my ear listened to nothing but my own 
conscience, but for 30 years since then my state has been such that my 
conscience has listened to none but God.” See Austin, Sufis of Andalusia, 
pp. 87 and 115; also Margaret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad: a Study 
of the Life and Teaching of Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibi. 


12, Maryam was almost certainly Ibn ‘Arabi’s second wife, who is 
referred to by his stepson, Sadruddin al-Qunawi, as “Khattin Maryam 
bint ‘Abd Allah, mother of ‘Ala’uddin Muhammad, known as al-Jawban” 
(see K. al-Mubashshirat, Yusuf Aga 5624, fol. 700). This suggests that she 
was the mother of Ibn ‘Arabi’s second son, who is more commonly 
known as Sa‘duddin Muhammad (b. 1221) and was a well-known poet, 
and that she herself came from an important Seljuk aristocratic family 
(khatun being the equivalent of princess). 


13, The second fad of the Futuhat concerns proper conduct (mu‘amalat) 
and contains descriptions of spiritual degrees or stations (maqam), 
usually in opposing, mutually exclusive pairs. Ibn ‘Arabi is here referring 
to the following chapters: seclusion and abandoning seclusion (Chapters 


80 and 81); silence and speaking (Chapters 96 and 97); vigilance and 
sleep (Chapters 98 and 99); hunger and abandoning hunger (Chapters 
106 and 107). The same applies to the interior qualities: trust and 
abandoning trust (Chapters 118 and 119); certainty and abandoning 
certainty (Chapters 122 and 123); patience and abandoning patience 
(Chapters 124 and 125); veracity and abandoning veracity (Chapters 
136 and 137). 


14, Q.33.4. 


APPENDIX B 


Arabic Text and Manuscripts 


This new critical edition of the Hilyat al-abdal has been compiled from 
the oldest manuscripts available, all of which are held in Turkish 
libraries. 


Manuscripts 


There are a huge number of surviving manuscripts of the Hilyat al-abdal 
(RG 237), testimony to its enduring popularity. Osman Yahya lists 75 
copies spread throughout the world. There are further library copies that 
Yahya was unaware of (e.g. Milli in Ankara), and probably privately 
held copies, so the total number of surviving copies is likely to be far 
more. 


The most important manuscript copy is undoubtedly Yusuf Aga 4868, 
pp. 74-83. On page 83 it states that it was “completed in the protected 
town of Malatya in the land of Rim [Anatolia] on the 9th of Rabi‘ al- 
Awwal 602 (= 24 October 1205)!. Praise belongs to God, may His 
praise be confirmed, and may blessings be upon our master Muhammad, 
His prophet and servant, and upon the elevated ones (al-a‘lin) who come 
after him”. In the margin there is a further note stating that it was 
checked through reading aloud and certified as correct. 


According to Osman Yahya and recent handwriting analysis, the copy 
is in the hand of Ibn ‘Arabi, and it bears all the hallmarks of his writing 
style. However, there are three lines at the beginning of the text that 
refer to Ibn ‘Arabi as ‘our master and our imam, the shaykh, the imam...’ 
(sayyidunad wa imamund al-shaykh al-imadm etc). In his other works he 
invariably refers to himself as ‘the poor towards God’ (al-fagir ila Allah). 
So how are we to account for this peculiar addition to the text, which is 


not found in any other works? Could it have been added by someone 
else who was copying his handwriting? Such a thesis is not borne out by 
the actual manuscript, which is clearly written in the same ink and pen 
throughout. Is it possible that the analysis of his handwriting is 
erroneous and that in fact the whole manuscript was written by one of 
his close disciples with a very similar Maghribi hand? This also seems 
highly unlikely, as the scribe does not give their name or mention the 
source of the copy, the writing was done at the very beginning of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s time in Anatolia, and other similar texts in this collection would 
later become part of Sadruddin al-Qunawi’s private library, Le. 
bequeathed to him by the author. 


Given that the whole treatise including the prefatory addition is in Ibn 
‘Arabi’s hand, we have to look for the explanation within the text itself. 
Why would Ibn ‘Arabi refer to himself in the third person? The clue lies 
in the nature of the abdal, the transcendent saints who “leave behind his 
substitute” (see Arabic text): in other words, Ibn ‘Arabi is both the scribe 
who writes the words “our master etc says...” and the real author of the 
text, the one who receives the inspiration of the treatise and dictates it 
to himself. He is thus describing his own authorial reality as “the 
gnostic, the unique, the verifier, the best of the Prophet’s own circle and 
the support of those who follow” (titles which, incidentally, his own 
students would reiterate in other works). As scribe, he calls his true 
nature “Reviver of the Religion” (muhyi al-din). In short, he is explaining 
to the reader that he is one of the abdal, one who has clarified the two 
aspects of his nature, the transcendent and the immanent. 


There is one further clue to this reading: near the end of the text, just 
before the final poem and prayer, he writes: “And regarding this I say” 
(wa-fi dhdlika qultu), placing the word qultu (“I say”) deliberately on its 
own on one line. Here he switches voices and now writes from the place 
of the scribe, the faithful servant.2 


This holograph copy has been used as the primary manuscript for this 
edition. A further 28 have been consulted, of which the following (in 
date order) are the most significant: 


Milli A571, folios lb and 166a—168b, copied in Konya in 668 (based on 
other works), in a clear Seljuk naskhi, partially vowelled. It refers to the 


author at the beginning as “the master of masters, reviver of the 
community and the religion” (shaykh al-mashayikh muhyi al-milla wa al- 
din). 


Carulla 986, folios 103b-104a, a very accurate copy probably written 
pre-700, but there is no indication that it was written during the lifetime 
of the author as claimed by Yahya. 


Veliyuddin 1800, folios 132a—144a, dated 707, copied from a copy of 
Yusuf Aga 4868 made by Ibn ‘Arabi’s close disciple Ayyub b. Badr al- 
Mugqri that was checked and certified by the author himself in his house 
in Damascus in 617. However, despite this pedigree the text has several 
misreadings and omissions, perhaps due to the difficulty of reading 
Ayyub b. Badr’s handwriting. 


Shehit Ali 1341, folios 148b-150b, dated c.724 (based on other works). 


Veliyuddin 51, folios 132a—-136a, dated 762, copied from Yusuf Aga 
4868. 


Fatih 5298, folios 85a-88b, dated 7 Ramadan 783. 


Shehit Ali 1340, folios 207a-211b, dated c.789 (based on other works). 
Shehit Ali 1342, folios 202b-204a, dated 837. 


Printed editions 


The work has also been printed, as part of the Rasd’il Ibn al-‘Arabi, in 
Hyderabad (1948), on the basis of Asafiya 376, as well as having 
innumerable reprintings in the Arab world. From an earlier 1929 edition 
printed in Damascus, it was first translated into a European language by 
Michel Valsan, who collated the text with two manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (Etudes Traditionelles, nos. 286 and 287, 
1950, and republished in 1992 by Les Editions de l’Oeuvre). 


1, Le. over two and a half years after the date of composition in 
599/1203. 


2. I owe this explanation to my wife Suha. 
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